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Who Gives? Partisan Donations 
in Europe 

ALDO F. PONCE and SUSAN E. SCARROW 


Party finance reformers often call for European parties to increase their financial 
reliance on small donors, hut researchers have made few efforts to establish the 
feasihility of such strategies. This study examines partisan giving in Europe, 
investigating the potential for parties and policymakers to increase this type of 
political participation. It also asks whether there are national-level factors that make 
such efforts more likely to .succeed in some countries. The research uses data from the 
European Social Survey to examine patterns of contributions to political parties in 16 
European countries. It finds that the strength of partisanship predicts political giving 
independent of party membership, which suggests that European political parties may 
have some scope to increase their number of individual donors. On the other hand, 
existing tax policies to encourage political giving do not seem to be effective in 
increasing this type of partisan political participation. 


Who gives to political parties, and why? Broad-based citizen financing is 
generally seen as the least problematic form of party funding, and many 
countries have adopted policies that supposedly encourage such support. 
Party finance reformers regularly exhort European parties to become less 
dependent on state support and on the support of large donors, and instead 
to broaden their funding bases. Yet so far there is little evidence about the 
feasibility of such approaches in European democracies. Little is known 
about contributors to political parties outside the North American context, 
or about the institutional, cultural and political factors that stimulate 
partisan donations. There have been very few cross-national studies of 
financial participation in politics, and even national-level studies of political 
participation have only rarely included giving as a distinct mode of civic 
engagement. This paper investigates partisan giving in Europe, asking 
whether such behaviour is likely to respond to efforts by parties and 
policymakers to increase this type of political participation. It also asks 
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whether there are national-level factors that make such elforts more likely to 
succeed in some countries. The research, which employs both survey data 
and contextual information, reveals some of the obstacles to, and the 
opportunities for, the expansion of citizen-based party finance. 


Who Gives to Political Parties and Why it Matters 

Democracies around the world have struggled to devise political finance 
systems that are compatible with the democratic ideal of political equality, 
and that foster democratic responsiveness to the citizens they represent. 
Private funds once supplied political parties with the bulk of their (legal) 
revenues, but some of the major sources of private funds are not as reliable 
as in the past. For instance, dues from party members were once an 
important source of funds, particularly for parties of the left - indeed, 
Maurice Duverger described the invention of the mass membership party as 
akin to the invention of government savings bonds, with both being ways to 
raise large amounts through gathering small sums (Duverger 1959: 63). But 
since then parties’ organisational and campaign costs have risen far more 
quickly than the price of party membership, and in any case, most parties in 
established democracies have undergone sharp decreases in relative - and 
usually in absolute - membership, reducing the sums they can generate from 
membership dues. Many parties traditionally have received large donations 
from individuals, corporations and other associations (notably trade 
unions). But in some countries such sources are no longer adequate to 
supply parties’ financial demands, in part because costs of politics have 
risen, but often because donations have fallen. In some cases, policy 
decisions have triggered a precipitous decline in large donations, for instance 
when countries have enacted transparency laws that scare away some 
donors, or when they have implemented rules capping the size of political 
donations, or banning donations from sources such as corporations, trade 
unions and/or foreign donors. Such laws generally are adopted in an effort 
to reduce political inequality and potential sources of corruption, with the 
explicit aim of curbing the plutocratic influence of well-heeled individuals 
and organisations. 

In this context, political parties have increasingly turned to state funding 
to supplement or supplant private funding. Indeed, in many countries 
restrictions on certain types of donations have been coupled with new or 
increased public funding as an explicit elfort to compensate parties for 
forgone private revenues. Yet public financing carries its own set of political 
risks, not least that parties that do not need to engage in fundraising will 
become isolated from their political bases (Katz and Mair 1995). This risk of 
alienation between parties and the public seems likely to increase in 
proportion to the share of their revenues that comes from the public purse. 
In other words, while public financing of political parties may address some 
of the problems of plutocratic influence and of opportunities for apparent 
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corruption, it can aggravate other problems by de-linking parties from their 
supporters, potentially making them less responsive (Heywood 1997; 
Grzymala-Busse and Jones Luong 2002; Migdal 1988; van Biezen and 
Kopecky 2007). This conjunction has convinced some policymakers that the 
best prospects for democratic political finance are arrangements that include 
greater reliance on broad-based private funding, with parties drawing funds 
from many small donations. For instance, several proposals for political 
finance reform in the UK over the past 15 years have included calls for 
provisions to directly or indirectly stimulate individual contributions, 
including a 2007 proposal tentatively agreed to by the three largest UK 
parties that would have given parties a modest bonus per contribution 
(Philips 2007). In 2001 the Council of Europe passed a resolution on party 
finance that stated as a prime principal that ‘States should encourage citizens’ 
participation in the activities of political parties, including their financial 
support to parties’ (Council of Europe Parliamentary Assembly 2001). 

What is the prospect that such party finance strategies could succeed in 
European democracies? The answer to this question depends in large part on 
understanding what motivates individual giving and of the extent to which 
such giving is mediated by the individual’s social and institutional context. 
Political fundraising is much less developed in most of Europe than in the 
United States and Canada, but, as Nassmacher (2009: 216) notes, ‘all 
parties, which collect membership dues, solicit additional voluntary 
contributions from their members and donations from non-member 
citizens’, and such activity has been increasing in recent years. The extent 
and success of these efforts is hard to assess. Even in countries where 
political parties are legally obliged to provide detailed accounts of their 
revenue sources, and to disclose information about donors, these figures 
rarely shed light on the role of small donations because disclosure thresholds 
are relatively high. We do know from studies of individual countries that in 
both established and newer European democracies many political parties 
generate over 10 per cent of their revenues from donations (distinct from 
dues), and in some cases much more than this. Examples include the Czech 
Republic, Poland and Slovenia among the newer European democracies 
(Smilov and Toplak 2007), and Germany, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom among the more established democracies 
(van Biezen 2000; Gidlund and Koole 2001). In countries such as France 
and Ireland, which have low limits on individual donations, and 
prohibitions against corporate or organisational donations to political 
parties, we can safely assume that the bulk of private funds comes from 
relatively small donations from individuals. However, for most European 
countries we have scant evidence about the breadth of financial participa¬ 
tion in partisan politics, even where official or unofficial party accounts 
provide information about the overall amounts raised from private sources. 

Regardless of what is desirable from either a strategic or normative 
standpoint, past research on charitable giving and on political participation 
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leads us to expect that there may be cultural and institutional factors that 
make citizens in some countries more likely to engage in this kind of 
behaviour. In this research we test these expectations, looking at cross¬ 
national patterns of political generosity to assess whether national-level 
factors affect political parties’ fundraising potential. Understanding the 
context of individual decisions about partisan giving is a crucial pre¬ 
condition for determining whether it is feasible for parties in particular 
countries to increase their reliance on citizens’ financial support. 


Explaining Political Giving 

To assess the relative importance of individual and contextual factors in 
political giving, we compare patterns of partisan contributions in 16 
European democracies, including 14 Western European democracies and 
two of the newer democracies of central Europe. We begin by laying out our 
expectations about how such giving is likely to respond to efforts by either 
parties or policymakers to increase partisan giving. We then test these 
hypotheses using data from the first round of the European Social Survey 
(2002/03). Our sample includes all the European countries in this round of 
the ESS which asked the relevant questions.' 

This survey is one of the very few cross-national studies that have 
included hnancial support in their lists of participatory activities,^ and that 
treats donations to political parties as a distinct category (rather than, for 
instance, asking about donations to political organisations in general). 
Subsequent rounds of the ESS have not repeated this question. 

A first glance at the survey data shows that contributing to political 
parties is a rare activity in all nations in the sample, but it also shows cross¬ 
national variations in the extent to which citizens donate to political parties 
(see Eigure 1). Our investigation asks whether these national differences 
reflect differences in individual resources or attitudes, or whether they reflect 
differences in national circumstances. 

Erom a practical standpoint, we investigate whether patterns of individual 
giving suggest that donations might respond to the efforts of parties or 
policymakers to boost hnancial participation in politics. To answer this 
question, we pose two hypotheses, both of them derived from previous 
research on political participation and charitable giving: 

F[l: Those with stronger partisan attachments are more likely to 
contribute to political parties. 

To test this hypothesis, we look at the effects of two variables which are 
sensitive to partisan attachment: the strength of self-reported partisanship 
and party membership. Research on political giving in the United States has 
found that those who are more strongly attached to a political party are 
more likely to give, and that these effects do not vary across the political 
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FIGURE 1 

DONORS TO POLITICAL PARTIES BY COUNTRY {% OF RESPONDENTS) 



Source: European Social Survey 2002/03. 


spectrum (Fowler and Kam 2007; Dalton 2006). To test whether these 
hndings emerge in our sample as well, our model includes closeness to a 
political party as an explanatory variable. We also include party member¬ 
ship as a separate factor: independently of the strength of their political 
attachment, we expect party members to be more responsive to parties’ 
fundraising appeals. To begin with, we assume that those who are members 
of parties are more likely to be recipients of such appeals. In addition, 
however, social capital models of political participation view organisational 
membership as a resource that facilitates other types of participation 
(Putnam 1995a, 1995b; van Deth and Kreuter 1998), so we would expect 
that those who join parties would be more active in this way as well. 

H2: Individuals are more likely to contribute to political parties in 

countries whose tax policies encourage political donations. 

Many countries have tax codes which encourage private donations to a 
broad array of non-profit organisations, providing incentives in the form of 
either rebates or write-off's. Some countries extend such incentives to 
contributions to political parties as well as to welfare and cultural non¬ 
profits. Previous research has provided mixed signals about the actual 
impact of such policies. There is strong evidence that they can affect levels of 
giving, particularly infiuencing the amounts given by more affluent donors 
(Peloza and Steel 2005). There is some evidence that the tax-elasticity of 
donations varies by sector, with tax considerations being more important 
for secular than for religious giving (Clotfelter 1985). The evidence is more 
mixed as to whether tax policies affect the overall percentage of donors in 
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the population, not least because less affluent givers may not be able to - or 
may not bother to - take advantage of tax savings. Thus, Boatright and 
Malbin (2005) found some evidence that tax policies had a positive impact 
on individual decisions of whether to give to politics, but only when 
politicians aggressively promoted them in their campaigns. Research on 
Canada’s very generous tax incentives has concluded that these benefits 
helped to foster individual giving to political parties, not least because it 
encouraged the parties to actively solicit donations, but also noted that a 
significant number of donors did not take advantage of - and thus were 
apparently not motivated by - tax benefits (Stanbury 1993; Young 1998). In 
short, past research has not provided a conclusive answer as to whether tax 
policies can boost the overall number of donors to designated organisations, 
be those charities or political parties. Here we look for the elfects of such tax 
policies on giving to European political parties, a context in which this 
question has not previously been studied. In our sample, 14 of the 16 
countries gave some form of tax incentive for donations to the arts or 
education and to religious groups, but only five gave similar incentives for 
donations to political parties (see Table 1 for details). 


A Model of Partisan Giving 

To test these hypotheses, we construct a model of partisan giving based on 
past studies of political participation and charitable giving. Our dependent 
variable is whether the respondent reported making a contribution to a 
political party within the last 12 months. This is a dichotomous variable that 


TABLE 1 

TAX INCENTIVES FOR INDIVIDUAL DONATIONS 


Country 

Political party donations 

Education, culture and religious donations 

Austria 

No 

Yes 

Belgium 

No 

Yes 

Denmark 

No 

Yes 

Finland 

No 

No 

Germany 

Yes 

Yes 

Greece 

No 

Yes 

Italy 

Yes 

Yes 

Luxembourg 

No 

Yes 

Netherlands 

Yes 

Yes 

Norway 

No 

Yes 

Poland 

No 

Yes 

Portugal 

Yes 

Yes 

Slovenia 

Yes 

Yes 

Spain 

No 

Yes 

Sweden 

No 

No 

United Kingdom 

No 

Yes 


Sources'. Political parties: Austin and Tjernstrom (2003): Portugal: de Sousa (2004); France: 
http://www.ambafrance-uk.org/politics-paty-funding.html; http://www.givingineurope.org 
(March 2006). Arts, culture and religion: http://www.givingineurope.org (March 2006). 
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measures only whether an individual gave; the survey does not include any 
information on the amount of the contribution. One obvious objection to 
this measure is that some respondents may conflate donations with paying 
party membership fees. We cannot altogether rule out this type of 
measurement error. However, we think that the survey minimises this by 
including a prior question about organisational membership, thus distinctly 
separating the two activities, and by including political parties in a list 
alongside many other types of organisations to which one might donate. 
Most importantly, the data support the assumption that respondents see this 
as distinct behaviour. As we expect, we find a moderate correlation (0.36) 
between membership and donations, which is not surprising given that 
organisations probably turn to their own members first when they make 
fundraising appeals. Crucially, however, over 80 per cent of party members 
do not describe themselves as donors, even though we know that most 
European parties expect their members to pay dues. Moreover, there are 
donors who do not regard themselves as members. These results give us 
confidence in using self-reported donations as an indicator of this type of 
activity.^ 

Our model is built on the premise that contributing to a political party is a 
form of political participation, motivated by the same factors that lead 
people to sign a petition or attend a campaign rally. Although ‘checkbook 
membership’ (Putnam 1995a) may be less likely to lead to the same kind of 
social bonds and on-going ties that can be sparked by more active 
organisational membership, there is ample reason to regard it as a form of 
political participation. In terms of time commitment and the amount of 
individual initiative required, donating to a political party seems compar¬ 
able to other one-time acts which are traditionally regarded as political 
participation, such as signing a petition or contacting a political 
representative. Moreover, some research has viewed chequebook member¬ 
ship as a deliberate substitute for attending meetings, a type of psychological 
commitment to an organisation, but one with lower time costs than more 
traditional membership (Jordan and Malloney 1997). As such, it seems 
likely that financial participation in politics should respond to similar 
influences as other types of political participation. We begin by taking this 
similarity as a given, but at the end of this article we will return to this and 
examine whether the evidence in this survey supports that assumption. 

Because our main interest is to estimate the impact of parties’ actions 
for enhancing political motivation and tax policies on partisan giving, we 
merely control for factors that others have found to be important 
influences on political participation. These explanatory factors are drawn 
from past research on charitable giving as well as on studies of political 
and associational participation. While there are various perspectives for 
explaining the underlying impetus for individual political participation, 
there is a great deal of basic overlap in the individual-level factors 
included in such models. Most research finds a consistent impact of a 
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small set of demographic variables. These individual resource variables 
also tend to be the same ones identified as important in research on 
charitable giving. We employ them as control variables to test accurately 
the validity of our two hypotheses. Among those we include in our model 
are age, income, gender, marital status, and education levels. We expect to 
find that individual resources and attitudes have a similar impact on 
partisan giving as has been found in other studies of political participation 
and charitable giving. Finally, we also control for left/right self-placement 
to calibrate the potential elfect of citizens’ ideological preferences on 
political giving. 

Age. Past studies have consistently found a positive relationship between age 
and volunteering, joining and giving, though some studies find a linear 
relationship (Curtis et al. 1992; Schofer and Fourcade Gourinchas 2001; 
Brooks 2003; Voicu and Voicu 2003; Boatright and Malbin 2005; Haddad 
2006) and some a curvilinear one (Wilson and Musick 1998; Pattie et al. 
2004; Ruiter and de Graaf 2006; Bryant et al. 2003). Here we test for both 
possible relations - a linear relationship and a curvilinear one. 

Gender. There is some evidence that men are more likely to participate in 
politics and civic organisations, and to make charitable contributions 
(Schofer and Fourcade Gourinchas 2001; Burns et al. 2001; Pattie et al. 
2004; Fowler and Kam 2007; Ruiter and de Graaf 2006). However, cross¬ 
national evidence has not been consistent on these points, with some finding 
that gender has no impact on voluntary membership (Curtis et al. 1992; 
Voicu and Voicu 2003) or political contributions (Boatright and Malbin 
2005; Dalton 2006), and others finding that women are more likely to 
volunteer (Wilson and Musick 1998; Bryant et al. 2003) and donate (Brooks 
2003). We control for gender with a dichotomous variable taking the value 
of 1 for a male and 0 for a female. (For details on this and other variables 
see Appendix 1.) 

Marital status. Past research provides a more mixed message about the 
impact of marital status on various types of participatory behaviour. Some 
studies find higher participation rates among married individuals (Brooks 
2003; Schofer and Fourcade Gourinchas 2001), but others have found no 
significant effect (Curtis et al. 1992; Ruiter and de Graaf 2006; Bryant et cd. 
2003; Boatright and Malbin 2005). Here we use a simple dichotomous 
variable to distinguish married individuals from others. 

Education. Education has been characterised as the most reliable predictor 
of volunteering (McPherson and Rotolo 1996; Ruiter and de Graaf 2006; 
Curtis et al. 1992; Wilson and Musick 1998; Schofer and Fourcade 
Gourinchas 2001; Voicu and Voicu 2003; Reed and Selbee 2003). It is also a 
consistent predictor of political participation (Verba et al. 1995; Dalton 
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2006) and of charitable donations (Bryant et al. 2003). Here we measure it as 
the number of years of full-time education the individual completed. 

Income. Some previous studies have found a positive link between personal 
income and civic participation, and between income and the decision to 
make charitable contributions (for instance. Verba et al. 1995; Bryant et al. 
2003). However, more than a few studies have failed to find evidence of this 
link when controlling for other factors (Brooks 2003; Boatright and Malbin 
2005; Haddad 2006; Fowler and Kam 2007; Wilson and Musick 1998). To 
test for this relationship across countries with different levels of national 
wealth we classify individuals according to their relative income levels using 
a 12-point scale, effectively assessing the marginal change in the propensity 
to donate for different strata of the population. 

Social trust. Civic voluntarism models of political participation focus on the 
above-mentioned demographic and individual characteristics, viewing them 
as resources that make it easier for individuals to pay the costs of 
participation (Verba et al. 1995). Social capital models of participation 
include other resources that may smooth the path to voluntarism. From this 
perspective, individual variations in volunteering partly reflect social 
connectedness or the degree to which those connections are organised 
(Wilson and Musick 1998; Schofer and Fourcade Gourinchas 2001; Putnam 
1993, 1995a, 1995b; van Deth et al. 1999; Voicu and Voicu 2003; Fowler and 
Kam 2007). In order to reflect these factors, we include social trust in our 
model. We assume that those with higher levels of interpersonal trust are 
more likely to make partisan donations. 

Personal religiosity. Personal religiosity may play a positive role in decisions 
about giving in the secular as well as the religious realm (Jackson et al. 1995; 
Brooks 2003; Verba et al. 1995; Ruiter and de Graaf 2006; Bryant et al. 
2003; Reed and Selbee 2003; Voicu and Voicu 2003; Schofer and Fourcade 
Gourinchas 2001). Here, as other studies (Wilson and Musick 1998; Bryant 
et al. 2003; Ruiter and de Graaf 2006), we measure religiosity in terms of 
frequency of church attendance. 


National Contexts 

A major question in this research is whether disparities in individual 
resources are sufficient to explain cross-national variation in financial 
participation in politics, or whether there are also national-level factors that 
make citizens in some countries more willing or more reluctant donors. 
Previous studies of financial and voluntary participation in non-profit 
institutions have identified cultural, institutional and political-economic 
factors as important causes of cross-national differences, and we might 
expect to find similar effects in the realm of political giving. As with 
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individual-level explanations, our model builds on these previous studies of 
giving, volunteering and membership in the non-profit sector, testing to see 
if there are national-level factors that may alTect giving propensities. 

Cultural explanations have featured prominently in recent studies 
examining participation in non-profit institutions. In these studies, ‘culture’ 
is generally defined to include the dominant religion, the degree of religious 
diversity within the country, and sometimes also includes average levels of 
trust in government or attitudes towards the state (Curtis et al. 2001; 
Janoski 1998; Haddad 2006). While testing for the impact of religious 
diversity, we need to control for other national-level factors that might affect 
giving. 

Political culture. In some countries, social service provision has been 
viewed primarily as a state responsibility, whereas in others a range of 
services, from fire fighting to medical services, has been left to the non¬ 
profit sector. Such different views of the proper role of the state also imply 
different views of the importance of non-tax funding of social services, and 
differences in the demand for these organisations (Janowski 1998; Haddad 
2006; Schofer and Fourcade Gourinchas 2001). Attitudes of this sort seem 
to affect giving and volunteering behaviours, with citizens more willing to 
help non-state organisations in countries where the state takes a lesser role 
in service provision. Similar attitudes could also affect political giving, 
whether because citizens view support for parties as a state responsibility, 
or because citizens who are not in the habit of giving to other 
organisations are less likely to give to political parties. To capture what 
may be the most important difference in political culture and experience 
with state service provision among the relatively small number of countries 
in our sample, we distinguish here between former Eastern Bloc and other 
countries. 

Religious diversity. Curtis et al. (2001) include religious diversity as a main 
cultural variable. Their study posited that just as religious pluralism seems 
to promote greater participation in religious organisations, possibly because 
of greater competition among faith groups, it also might stimulate secular 
civic participation. This might happen as the result of one type of 
participation leading to another, or because separate faiths create their 
own sets of social organisations (from Scout troops to hospitals), thus 
increasing the opportunities - and the demand (competition among 
churches) - for citizen support. In addition, van der Brug et al. (2009) 
point out that in contemporary Europe greater pluralism is partially a 
product of the emergence of immigrant religions like Islam. This, too, helps 
explain why religious pluralism seems to politicise religious behaviours and 
feelings, and makes them more relevant for understanding party choice. 
Here, we test whether either the politicisation or organisational diversity 
linked to religious fractionalisation induces greater giving to political 
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parties. To control for this effect in our sample we employ the index of 
religious fractionalisation provided by Alesina et al. (2002). 

National wealth. Other features of the political and economic environment 
may also affect giving levels, including national wealth. In theory, greater 
levels of societal wealth should enhance the collective resources required to 
support associations (Schofer and Fourcade Gourinchas 2001). Some 
previous studies found that higher national income is associated with higher 
levels of volunteering and with higher levels of charitable activity (Curtis 
et al. 2001), but others have found no such effect, at least among countries at 
relatively high levels of development (Schofer and Fourcade Gourinchas 
2001; Inglehart 2003; Ruiter and de Graaf 2006). Here we control for 
variations in national wealth in terms of GDP per capita in 2002. 

One national-level institutional factor which we do not include in our 
model is the availability of public subsidies for political parties. The 
availability and extent of public funds almost certainly affects the extent and 
urgency of political parties’ fundraising efforts. However, all countries in 
our sample offer some type of public subsidies so there is no variation in this 
group in terms of the availability of subsidies. Because of this we do not 
include this variable in our model. 


Encouraging Political Giving 

We test our hypotheses about factors which may promote political giving 
using data from the European Social Survey of 2002/03. We should 
emphasise that our measure tells us only whether the respondent reported 
making a contribution, and does not tell us anything about the amount 
given.^ We construct a hierarchical logistic model to account for between- 
country differences (Bryk and Raudenbush 1992; Gelman and Hill 2007). 
Our model incorporates both individual- and national-level variables to 
account for institutional, economic and cultural contexts as well as 
individual resources and motivations. In this model, individuals (survey 
respondents) are nested within contextual units (European countries). 
Multilevel data provide valuable statistical answers to some specihc 
challenges. In particular, scholars must account for the possible lack of 
statistical independence among survey respondents across contextual units 
(Raudenbush and Bryk 2002; Steenbergen and Jones 2002). Eailure to 
cluster this type of data can result in biased (underestimated) standard 
errors and ultimately to mistakes in the estimation of our inference analysis 
(Barcikowski 1981; Blair et al. 1983; Steenbergen and Jones 2002). To 
account for this, the use of multilevel modelling takes the hierarchical 
structure of the data into account by assuming random effects at each level 
of analysis. This results in a more conservative inference for the aggregate 
effect.® 
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Our equations are estimated at two levels: an individual level, or level 1 
within country equation, and a country level, or level 2. Thus, we lit a 
multilevel varying-intercept, varying-slope logistic regression: 

Pr(yi = 1) = log ir'(as[i]+/?s[i]X,), for /= 1 ,...,«, (1) 

where ^[/] represents the country where respondent i lives and xi is the 
respondent’s attributes. The country-level intercepts and slopes are 
themselves modelled given average country attributes Uj. 

as=yg+y?Us+£“ 

/^s = yo+As+ef 

with errors e/ having mean 0, standard deviations all estimated 

from data. 

For the most part our model of partisan donations finds impacts of 
individual characteristics that are consistent with the findings of other 
studies of political participation and of giving. Age has the expected positive 
(and just linear) elfect on giving, as does education. Marital status and 
gender, which have had inconsistent effects in earlier studies, do not seem to 
affect partisan giving. In terms of the impact of individual resources, one 
of the more surprising results is that personal income is not a predictor of 
whether individuals make partisan donations. This suggests that the act of 
giving (though not necessarily the amount) may be relatively income 
inelastic (see Table 2). 

Previous studies have found that personal religiosity encourages non¬ 
political secular giving, and our data show that donations to parties 
benefit from the same effect. Unlike the Boatright and Malbin (2005) 
findings for the United States, ideology does play a role in this European 
sample, with those on the left more likely to give than those on the right. 
In contrast to the predictions of the social capital theories, higher 
personal trust did not increase the likelihood of making a political 
donation. 

Thus, individual-level variables explain substantial differences within 
each country, particularly political and altitudinal variables (though not 
social trust). To what extent are individual decisions affected by the 
national context? We find that only one of our national-level variables 
seems to account for differences in individual behaviour: religious 
fractionalisation is associated with higher giving, as predicted. Contrary 
to expectations, there was no difference between post-communist and other 
countries. 

More surprisingly, our results show a negative relation between national 
wealth (GDP per capita) and giving, one that is statistically significant in 
Model 1. A supply-side explanation for this relationship would posit that 
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TABLE 2 

MULTILEVEL MODELS OF PARTISAN GIVING IN EUROPE 


Donations to political parties 

Model 1 

Intercept 

-4.90 (3.25) 

Individual level 


Income 

0.05 (0.03) 

Education 

0.08** (0.01) 

Marital status 

-0.07 (0.15) 

Gender 

0.06 (0.13) 

Age 

0.06* (0.02) 

Age "2 

-0.0004 (0.0002) 

Party member 

3.56** (0.16) 

Religiosity 

0.20** (0.04) 

Ideology 

-0.05* (0.02) 

Closeness to political parties 

0.65** (0.11) 

Trust 

0.03 (0.03) 

Country level 


Religious Fractionalisation 

1.87** (0.52) 

Post-communist 

0.59 (0.45) 

GDP per capita (In) 

-0.67* (0.32) 

Tax incentive politics 

-0.29 (0.24) 

AIC 

2036 

BIC 

2728 

Log likelihood 

-924 

Number of observations 

11676 


**Significant at 1%, ^significant at 5%. 
Source: European Social Survey 2002/03. 


citizens in wealthier countries are more likely to consider party finance to be 
the responsibility of the state, with parties funded by taxes. A demand-side 
explanation might posit that in wealthier nations parties are so well 
funded by public subsidies, or by wealthy donors, that they have less 
reason to encourage donations from small donors. We can only speculate 
on these explanations, because the data here do not allow us to probe 
this further. To summarise: at the individual level our basic model of 
political giving looks much as we might have expected, but national-level 
cultural and structural variables - excluding religious diversity - do not 
add explanatory value.^ 

Turning to our hypotheses about forces that may increase propensities to 
give, these results support our first hypothesis: both party membership and 
closeness to political parties matter when explaining political giving in the 
form of donations. These results suggest that European parties may be able 
to increase their number of donors if they couple fundraising appeals with 
other efforts to increase awareness of, and support for, their programmes. 
We do not, however, find evidence to support our second hypothesis 
regarding the positive effect of tax incentives on the decision to make a 
partisan donation (though it should again be stressed that the results tell us 
nothing about the impact of tax policies on the amounts given).* Further 
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research is necessary to determine whether more aggressive tax incentives 
could increase the number of political donors. 

One way to more fully understand the implications of our findings about 
the political roots of partisan giving is to compare this with other types of 
individual philanthropy: are the same factors influencing partisan giving 
also influencing giving to other non-profit organisations? The ESS included 
questions about donations to several other types of organisations, which 
makes it possible for us to answer this question. To do so, we employ the 
same model as above to compare the explanatory relevance of predictors of 
partisan giving with predictors for contributions to other secular causes 
(educational, scientific and cultural organisations), and to religious 
organisations. Table 3 shows that many of the individual resource variables 
have a similar impact on donations in both sectors. Organisational 
membership, age, religiosity and education have a positive and statistically 
significant effect; marital status does not have a statistically significant 
impact. However, there are also non-trivial differences between these models 
at the individual level. To begin with, income is a predictor of cultural and 
religious giving, whereas it did not affect the propensity to give to political 
parties. Importantly, individual political characteristics do not affect giving 
outside the political realm. 

At the national level, religious fractionalisation is again a predictor of 
civic and religious giving. As with the party donation model, there is no 
difference between post-communist and other countries, nor are there 
differences related to national income or tax policies. The major difference 
among the models is that higher levels of interpersonal trust are associated 
with contributing to churches, though not with party or non-party secular 
donations. 

This comparison of correlates of giving across various sectors reveals 
many similarities in the factors that drive individual giving, but also shows 
some important differences. This similarity in our models suggests that 
political giving operates much like other types of philanthropic activity, with 
the notable exception that politics and political engagement plays a role in 
political but not in other types of giving.® Those who have stronger bonds 
with political parties, or who are on the political left, are not more generous 
per se, but they are more likely to contribute to political parties. 

At the individual level, many of the determinants of all types of giving are 
social-structural ones, factors that are not easily altered. The exception is 
organisational membership and, in the case of political donations, closeness 
to political parties. Both variables are susceptible to change resulting from 
parties’ efforts to mobilise their supporters. Indeed, a closer look at the 
figures from Table 2 makes clear the potential for party recruiting and party 
mobilisation to expand the base of party contributors, an effect that touches 
party members and non-members alike. We can show this more clearly by 
using the figures from Table 2 to generate the predicted probabilities of 
giving (in percentages) for party members and for non-party members (per 
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TABLE 3 

MULTILEVEL MODELS OF NON-PARTISAN GIVING IN EUROPE: EDUCATION/ 
CULTURE AND RELIGION 


Donations to education/culture/ Donations to churches 
science 


Model 2 Model 3 


Intercept 

Individual level 

-6.45** 

(2.25) 

-10.60* 

(4.27) 

Income 

0.06** 

( 0 . 02 ) 

0.04* 

( 0 . 02 ) 

Education 

0.05** 

( 0 . 01 ) 

0 . 02 * 

( 0 . 01 ) 

Marital status 

0.11 

(0.08) 

0.03 

(0.09) 

Gender 

0.08 

(0.07) 

-0.05 

(0.08) 

Age 

0.05** 

( 0 . 01 ) 

0.004 

( 0 . 01 ) 

Age "2 

-0.0003* 

( 0 . 0001 ) 

-0.000009 

( 0 . 0001 ) 

Education/science member 

Church member 

2 . 01 ** 

(0.08) 

2.04** 

(0.08) 

Religiosity 

0 . 10 ** 

( 0 . 02 ) 

0 43 ** 

(0.03) 

Ideology 

- 0.01 

( 0 . 01 ) 

0.006 

( 0 . 01 ) 

Closeness to political parties 

0.09 

(0.06) 

0.08 

(0.06) 

Trust 

0.02 

( 0 . 01 ) 

0.05** 

( 0 . 01 ) 

Country level 

Religious fractionalisation 

1.03** 

(0.33) 

1.69** 

(0.61) 

Post-communist 

0.49 

(0.33) 

0.56 

(0.67) 

GDP per capita (In) 

-0.09 

( 0 . 21 ) 

0.38 

(0.41) 

Tax incentive culture 

- 0.10 

(0.18) 

-0.03 

(0.32) 

AIC 

5259 


5281 


BIC 

5952 


5974 


Log likelihood 

-2536 


-2547 


Number of observations 

11676 


11676 



**Significant at 1%, ^significant at 5%. 
Source: European Social Survey 2002/03. 


each country and holding the rest of the variables constant). The results are 
shown in Table 4. The first two columns show that party members are much 
more likely to give to political parties than are others. But even controlling 
for party membership, those who feel closest to a party are much more likely 
to give, as is shown by the other columns in Table 4. In all countries, those 
who are closest to a party are several times more likely to give to a party 
than those who feel least close to their party: this is at least as true of 
members as of non-members. Even short of motivating supporters to join 
their preferred party, parties’ efforts to strengthen ties with non-member 
supporters might be able to increase the number of party donors. 


Discussion 

These findings suggest several conclusions about the climate in which 
European political parties engage in fundraising. Eirst, several individual 
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political characteristics - party membership, party closeness and political 
ideology - are important influences on decisions about whether to donate. This 
is good news for parties wishing to fundraise, because mobilisation of their 
supporters is far easier for them to control than are cultural or institutional 
factors. 

Second, national social characteristics do not matter when explaining 
giving with only one exception - religious fractionalisation. The data 
examined here provides little support for the idea that broad-based political 
fundraising is necessarily an exclusively North American concept, or that 
some countries are culturally hostile to such endeavours. 

Third, parties of the left are not necessarily disadvantaged in the new 
world of political fundraising at least as regards the proportion of 
supporters who donate. Furthermore, there is not an inevitable and 
undemocratic income bias in such models of party support: income was 
not a predictor of willingness to give, and as of 2002 left-wing parties were 
ahead of more conservative parties in terms of the likelihood that their 
supporters would give. This bias may shift along with political moods, but it 
suggests that left-wing parties are not inevitably less likely to succeed in 
expanding their donor bases. 

Fourth, partisan giving responds to slightly dilferent forces than do other 
types of secular civic donations. In particular, closeness to political parties 
and ideology both matter for partisan but not for the other types of giving 
examined here: the strong partisan attachments that translate into partisan 
giving do not spill over into commitments to other types of civic 
organisations. In contrast, social capital (as measured by political trust) 
was not associated with political giving, but it did seem to play a role in 
decisions to contribute to the other types of organisations. Though 
‘chequebook participation’ may sometimes be disparaged as a meagre type 
of political participation, giving to politics looks much more like a political 
act than one spurred by an exclusively charitable impulse. 

Finally, this cross-national data provides no evidence that tax policies 
influence decisions about whether to give to parties or to other civic 
organisations (though possibly they still affect decisions about how much to 
donate and the total amounts that parties collect). This might stem from 
incentives that are not well designed to boost the number of donors: few 
countries have been as aggressive as Canada in heavily subsidising small 
contributions. It also might reflect an information deficit linked to weak 
efforts by European political parties to make these tax incentives known to 
potential donors, or to a combination of both. So we do not rule out that 
some types of tax incentives could stimulate broader-scale political 
donations, but there is no evidence from this data that existing incentives 
had such an effect in the countries studied here. 

Taken as a whole, this work suggests that European political parties may 
have some scope to increase the financial support they receive from individuals 
should the parties be motivated to try. One rather obvious way that these parties 
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might be able to increase the number of donors is by fundraising more actively. 
As Bryant et al. (2003: 69) found, ‘solicitation is a powerful force in the 
donations market as well as in the volunteering market’, one that can offset the 
effects of both human and social capital - those who are asked to donate or 
volunteer are much more likely to, regardless of their circumstances and 
attitudes. Yet anecdotally, we note from our own 2009 survey of party web 
pages in 10 European countries that most or all of the parties with legislative 
representation failed to include information about how to contribute. Those 
that did solicit donations did not necessarily do so in a prominent or easily 
accessed way. In countries where tax advantages were available to encourage 
political donations, many of the web pages failed to mention them. Such 
inattention to fundraising on these relatively inexpensive platforms suggests 
that few European parties were putting much effort into other (more costly) 
forms of fundraising.This may be the result of relatively generous public 
subsidies in the countries we examined. If so, policymakers who want to 
strengthen representative links by encouraging parties to broaden their 
financial support base might be able to do so by giving parties more reasons to 
fundraise, for instance by tying at least some portion of public subsidies to the 
amounts that parties raise from small donations. The research reported here 
suggests that such efforts might pay off for the parties, and, if normative 
arguments about the value of broad-based financing of politics are to be 
believed, for societies as a whole. 
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Notes 

1. The countries are: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Slovenia, Spain, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. Questions about donations to political parties were not asked in the 
Czech Republic and Switzerland. We could not include France, Hungary and Ireland in the 
model because these were missing other variables, most importantly household income, 
which is generally regarded as a key predictor of donations, but also marital status 
(France). We did, however, run the model without household income and including 
Hungary and Ireland. This produced only very slight changes in the individual-level results. 

2. The question has not been asked in this form in subsequent rounds of the ESS. 

3. Number of respondents for each category: 


Party member/party donor 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

353 

1,419 

No 

148 

34,540 


Source: European Social Survey 2002/03. 
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4. There is almost certainly some variation in the per capita level of these subsidies, but no 
data are available to determine this. However, given that political parties seem to be 
perennially short of funds even in countries with spending caps and high public subsidies, it 
is unlikely that parties in any of these countries were so richly funded from public sources as 
to be completely uninterested in attracting additional funds from private sources. 

5. These measures may raise the question of how accurately surveys can assess donor 
behaviour. As with other types of participation, such as voting, it is likely that surveys 
provide an inflated estimate of actual financial participation. However, in contrast to voter 
turnout, there are no measures of actual donation rates against which to compare the 
results, so it is hard to gauge the magnitude of over-reporting. Given predominantly 
negative attitudes towards political parties (Dalton and Weldon 2005), it may be that social 
desirability does not affect reports of political giving as much as self-reported turnout, but 
we have no way of verifying this. 

6. Alternatively, Gellman and Hill (2007: 246) state the advantages of employing a multilevel 
model as follows: ‘Accounting for individual- and group-level variation in estimating group- 
level regression coefiBcients ... Modeling variation among individual-level regression 
coefficients. In classical regression, one can do this using indicator variables, but multilevel 
modeling is convenient when we want to model the variation of these coefficients across 
groups, make predictions for new groups, or account for group-level variation in the 
uncertainty for individual-level coefficients.. .Estimating regression coefficients for parti¬ 
cular groups ... With a multilevel model, we can get reasonable estimates even for counties 
with small sample sizes, which would be difficult using classical regression.’ In our analysis, 
we take into account these regression coefficients for particular European countries when 
reporting predicted probabilities. 

7. Concerned with the effects that multi-colinearity might pose for the statistical significance 
of the country-level determinants, we ran several regressions with all possible combinations 
of this set of variables. In these combinations, we reduced the number of the country-level 
variables to verify the robustness of our results. None of these specifications found any 
country-level variable (excluding religious fragmentation) having an influence when 
explaining political giving. 

8. We tested this in another way by asking whether tax policies made a difference for higher- 
income individuals, the group most likely to be attentive to such incentives. In a separate 
model we interacted tax incentives and income, but found no consistent impact of these 
variables across several specifications. 

9. To corroborate this assertion, we ran several regressions to test whether party membership 
can predict donations to other types of giving (education/culture and churches). Even when 
employing several specifications as robustness checks, we did not find any explanatory 
relevance of party membership when explaining donations to other types of institutions. 

10. In France, Germany and the United Kingdom all political parties with parliamentary 
representation solicited funds and included information on how to donate on their web 
pages. In Ireland and Portugal some parties did, and in Austria, the Czech Republic, Poland, 
Slovakia and Spain none of the party web pages included this information. This survey, 
while not contemporary with the individual level data analyzed above or covering precisely 
the same countries, nevertheless suggests that one reason that citizens do not contribute to 
politics may be because political parties are not doing a lot to solicit such contributions. 
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